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due to the fact that Bright had not the qualities necessary to a successful 
minister. During his later years he roused himself to aid in the fight for 
the third Reform Bill and he showed real constructive statesmanship in 
his suggestion for dealing with the House of Lords on the lines after- 
wards adopted by Mr. Asquith in the Parliament Act. But it was 
Bright's criticism during the years when he was a free lance, and the 
speeches in which he embodied his deepest convictions that gave him 
his importance in the field of British politics. Mr. Trevelyan has made 
large use of the published speeches in his biography. More than in the 
case of any other public man, John Bright's life was his speeches, and 
the best of these have been known and read for fifty years, since they 
were collected and published by Thorold Rogers in 1869. Before the 
appearance of Mr. Trevelyan's volume there were in existence also 
several volumes giving sketches of Bright. These include Mr. Barry 
O'Brien's monograph published in 1910 and the John Bright in the Vic- 
torian Era series by C. A. Vince, which was published in 1898. These 
little books, however, in no way filled the place which will henceforth be 
occupied by the excellent biography of Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Geschichte der Aufteilang und Kolonisation Afrikas seit dem Zeit- 
alter der Entdeckungen. Von Paul Darmstaedter. Erster 
Band, 1415-1870. (Berlin and Leipzig: C. J. Goschen. 1913. 
Pp. viii, 320.) 

It is now several years since the publication of Alfred Zimmerman's 
monumental work, Die Europ'dischen Kolonien, and the translation into 
German of Sir Harry Johnston's History of the Colonization of Africa. 
Neither of these two books can now be expected to satisfy the natural 
desire of the Germans for a thoroughgoing history of European activi- 
ties in Africa. Herr Darmstaedter does not attempt such a work in this 
volume. He does scarcely more than summarize the events and con- 
clusions which may be found in various English and French books. He 
frankly says that it has not been possible to consult the mass of unprinted 
material in European archives nor even to look into all the printed works 
on the subject. In a forthcoming volume, which will treat the compara- 
tively short period from 1870 to the present time, he promises to intro- 
duce some hitherto unprinted documents. 

The author of this book chooses to summarize the period before 1800 
in one-third of the book, leaving the other two-thirds for the remaining 
seventy years. He treats the colonies of various countries in general and 
then individually. In the latter case he shows the method of its acquisi- 
tion by the mother-country, the policy pursued towards it at home, the 
efforts at colonizing it, if any, and the conditions of agriculture, trade, 
population, railroads, and schools at various times. The halting com- 
mercial policy of England in Africa is compared unfavorably with the 
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vigorous methods of the French in Algiers and in the Senegal region. 
The French are represented as conspicuous for the respect which they 
have shown the religion and costumes of the natives. In General Faid- 
herbe, governor of the Senegal region (1854-1861), the author finds the 
ideal colonial administrator, one who was brave as a soldier, energetic 
as a governor, practical as a man, and withal kind. The complete stag- 
nation of the Portuguese colonies receives its just condemnation. 

As one looks through this volume it would be difficult to fail of the 
conclusion that Africa has never been neglected by European nations. 
The Portuguese began European expansion by voyages down the coast 
of Africa. The Spanish, Dutch, English, French, Swedes, Danes, Cour- 
landers, and Brandenburgers later intruded on the exclusive rights 
claimed by the Portuguese. All these people first went to Africa to 
exchange their wares for native products. This direct trade was later 
overshadowed by the slave traffic from the regions of the Senegal, the 
Gambia, the Gold Coast, Angola, and Mozambique. But if Africa is 
remembered for the slave-trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries it is not because strenuous efforts were not made to develop trade 
in other products and even plantations of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
indigo. Year after year the English, Dutch, and French renewed the 
futile effort to grow these agricultural products. It was well into the 
nineteenth century before Europeans finally realized that it could not be 
done or in fact that the most of Africa was not subject to European 
colonization. 

The author ends this volume at the year 1870 because he sees there 
the approximate date of a turning-point in African history, represented 
by such important events as the discovery of diamonds in South Africa 
(1867) and the opening of the Suez Canal (1869). One suspects that 
an unavowed object was to carry the story to about the time when 
Germany and other nations became interested in Africa. In this way 
the present volume is an introduction to the forthcoming one. It is, how- 
ever, a concise one, carefully arranged and well worthy of what it 
attempts to do. 

If any errors are to be noted they are for the most part unimportant. 
It would have been better to have mentioned the much more prevalent 
use of marks, ounces, ackies, and tacoes of gold as the standard of ex- 
change in West Africa rather than bars of iron (p. 36). It was by no 
means ordinary for the English factories on the Gold Coast to be gov- 
erned by a captain general (p. 55). It was in fact usually done by a 
council of three or five men. The island of St. Andreas, early occupied 
by the Courlanders, was not the same as James Island (p. 73), at which 
place the English had the seat of their government in the Gambia for 
many years. 



